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INTRODUCTION 



The Multistate Foster Care Data Archive Project 

The Multistate Foster Care Data Archive project is designed to address dual 
objectives— to provide new information that is useful to policymakers and analysts who 
are concerned with child welfare issues, and to develop practical and methodologically 
valid ways of describing and discussing key issues in foster care. 

The Archive is a multistate database that contains foster care career histories for 
all children who have been placed in a state-supervised substitute care living 
arrangement. Data for the Archive are extracted directly from the administrative data 
systems operated by each state’s child welfare agency. The unique properties of this 
information are that it is comprehensive and that it is longitudinal at the level of the 
individual. Therefore, the complete child welfare history (to date) of every child who 
has been in the care and custody of one of these state systems in recent years can be 
described. These career histories can then be examined and analyzed in conjunction 
with a set of descriptive characteristics for each child. 

The Archive was started with five participating states (California, Illinois, 
Michigan, New York, and Texas). A first report from this project, Foster Care Dynamics 
1983-1992: A Report from the Multistate Foster Care Data Archive, was published by 
Chapin Hall in 1994. To our knowledge, this was the first set of published results to 
compare and analyze the nature of state foster care caseloads and child experiences 
within the child welfare service system on a systematic basis. One previous update 
report was also produced in 1995. 

The Archive project is an ongoing effort, and the core database is constantly 
being extended. This development occurs in three ways: through the continual 
updating and refinement of the records from currently participating states, by 
introducing new types of information that are closely related to child welfare practice, 
and by adding new states to the database. With the recent addition of Missouri, the 
Archive now contains six states, which together provide services to almost half of the 
total child foster care population in the United States. 



This Update Report 

This is a time of great flux in the human services policy arena. Welfare reform and 
the devolution of many federal supports and responsibilities to the states have 
fundamentally altered the status quo. In this climate of change, new principles, policies, 
management strategies, and programs are being established at all levels of government. 
Although the familiar federal entitlement status for foster care remains basically intact, at 
least for the near-term, it is clear that the child welfare system will be affected profoundly 
by widespread changes in the structure of the human services “safety net.” 
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We believe that information is an essential support for efforts aimed at forming 
and implementing social policy, and that this information needs to be current and of high 
quality. One of the key observations of the first report from this project was that foster 
care is a complex service to manage, to provide, and to study. There is extensive 
variation between states in how they respond to children at risk of harm. Even within 
an individual state the behaviors of the child welfare systems can change rapidly over 
time. Any discussion of the child welfare system must take account of current patterns, 
prevailing trends, and of the differences in practice that exist within and between state 
systems. Plans for the future should be grounded on a realistic vision of the present. 

This report is intended primarily for the policymaker and is designed to extend 
understanding of the American child welfare system as it has operated in recent years. 
Our approach to foster care is intentionally two-sided. On the one hand we attempt to 
observe and make sense of the agency caseloads in six states as active systems with 
dynamic attributes that can be described and analyzed as systems. On the other hand, 
we attempt to develop a clear view of the processes involved in the individual “career” 
experiences of children who become involved in the foster care system. These two 
perspectives are complementary and they each provide essential context to the planner. 
Both approaches draw on the most recent available data from the Archive. 

This report is an update and a significant extension of our earlier works. Much 
of the material in the first few sections— that describing caseload dynamics (Section II), 
characteristics of entrants (Section III), and durations in care (Section IV)— will be 
somewhat familiar to readers of the other reports. The tables and discussions that are 
legacies each contain 1 to 2 years of new data for the five original states and the new 
information from the Missouri foster care system. Much of the material in these sections 
is refined or totally new. The last two substantive sections— on exits from foster care 
(Section V) and foster care reentry (Section VI)— are completely new to this report. 



This update report is almost exclusively descriptive in nature. Our goal is to 
provide a broad range of new, reliable, and useful information to support the efforts of 
planners and policymakers working in the child welfare field. Although many of the 
indicators presented here are analytical in nature, the report itself is not a policy analysis 
However, we have observed that certain dominant trends and persistent patterns are 
clearly represented in these data, and will highlight these to help orient the user to this 
information: 



The six states described here demonstrate very different levels of foster 
care activity, whether described by cross-sectional counts of children in 
child welfare placements, by rates of entry to foster care, or by the lengths 
of time that children remain in out-of-home care episodes. 

The prevailing trend in all six states for more than a decade has been one 
of significant growth in the numbers of children receiving state-supported 
care. There are examples of short-term decreases in state substitute care 
caseloads, but during the period of observation, these have been more than 
offset by periods of rapid growth. 
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When trends over time are monitored, first admissions to care have been far 
more dynamic than discharges from or reentries to care. Most episodes of 
rapid caseload change follow a shift in first admission levels. In the 
observed cases of extremely rapid short-term growth, most of the activity 
was concentrated in the major urban centers of the states. 

Overall, infants and young children are the fastest growing age groups in 
the foster care population. They are entering care in greater numbers than 
other groups, and tend to remain in foster care longer. 

Much of the recent growth in foster care has involved the placement of 
children with relatives. Children in kinship placements tend to stay in care 
longer than children in nonrelative placements. When they do exit, 
kinship foster children are less likely than others to reenter care. 

Almost two-thirds of the children who leave the child welfare system are 
reunified with their own families. Most reunifications occur within two 
years of the child’s initial removal from home and entry to care. 

Approximately 10 to 15 percent of Archive foster children leave care to 
adoption. Children who enter care as infants are much more likely to 
become adopted than children who enter at older ages. Most adoptions 
do not occur until 3 to 5 years from the time of entry to care. 

While most children who enter foster care will exit in a relatively timely 
basis, a substantial share of these children become long-term clients of the 
child welfare system. Over one-third of Archive children stay in care over 
30 months. 



I 

PROFILE OF THE MULTISTATE FOSTER CARE DATA ARCHIVE 



Administrative Data Model and Archive Methodology 

The Multistate Foster Care Data Archive is constructed from information drawn 
directly from the administrative databases that the separate state agencies use to manage 
and operate their own child welfare caseloads. Utilization of administrative records for 
research purposes is an area that is rapidly expanding in the human services fields, and 
the Archive has pioneered this type of activity for comparative child welfare application. 
The value of good administrative data stems mostly from the fact that it is comprehensive 
of the service population of interest. In the foster care data, for example, relevant 
personal characteristics and service events are recorded for every child who is served by 
these agencies. Even rare events and complex patterns can be monitored without the 
sampling concerns or data collection expenses involved with methods of direct 
observation. The agencies that provided information for this report each maintain data 
systems characterized by two key attributes: the information is identifiable and 
retrievable at the level of the individual child, and the historical integrity of the more 
important variables is retained over time. 1 

Administrative data use introduces a particular set of challenges, many of which 
become apparent when information from multiple systems is brought together. The most 
fundamental challenge is information comparability. In part, comparability issues arise 
from the fact that each state has developed its own record-keeping procedures, and the 
type of information gathered as well as the categories used to classify this information 
are not standardized. But this is not just a data issue; child welfare practice also differs 
widely across states. Jurisdictional variation in laws, policies, traditions, and procedures 
influence the entire context of child welfare service delivery, and lead to systemic 
divergence both in activity and in the information considered pertinent. This situation 
presents a bit of a research quandary— we want to do comparative work specifically for 
the purpose of highlighting similarities and differences in child welfare practice between 
places, while at the same time, many of the differences we seek to discuss affect the very 
information on which we hope to base our comparisons. 

The solution developed for this stage of analysis from the Archive has been to 
define a limited set of characteristics and events that should have clear meaning in all of 
these jurisdictions. We then reprocess the child welfare data from each state in order to 
map their local representation of case information into this broader scheme. In each 



It should be noted that the record-keeping apparatus in every state does not currently provide information 
of the quality reported on here. One reason that these six states were invited to participate in the Archive project was 
the availability of high-quality tracking information that could support research activity. The most common 
difficulty we have found in trying to access data from a number of other states results from limitations in the 
integrity of historical information. This is usually due to a design bias towards currency, where the previous 
contents of data fields are overwritten when updated or where inactive cases are removed from the database without 
archival record. 
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state, we collaborated with local research and policy experts to insure that information 
was not being altered or corrupted by this process. The result is a new database that is 
much simpler in form than any of the contributing state data files, but that contains 
information with clear policy implications that can be meaningfully combined and 
compared across states. 

The core module of the Archive database stores components of substitute care 
histories within a design that keeps one record for every individual child and a separate 
record for each event of interest that a child has experienced. 

Core Data Module Contents for the Multistate Foster Care Data Archive: 



Event record: 



Unique Identifier 
Date of Event 
Type of Event * 

*Events tracked include: 

Placement in Nonrelative Foster Boarding Home 
Placement in Kinship Foster Home 
Placement in Congregate Care Facility 

Exit Destination from Substitute Care (e.g. reunification, adoption, 
guardianship, death, independence, runaway, detention). 

It should be apparent that this core database contains only the most basic 
information describing substitute care cases and experiences. These data do not contain 
indicators for some of the more commonly discussed aspects of the foster care process, 
such as permanency goals and plans, precipitating reason for placement, or any type of 
social, behavioral, or medical assessment. These other indicators are each available for 
some of the participating states, but, for a variety of reasons, they present real 
methodological issues regarding comparability, reliability, or interpretation across all six 
states . 2 One significant contribution of the Archive project has been the demonstration 
that simple indicators, when carefully conceived and collected, can capture and 
represent the essence of a number of complex and important processes. 

The core archive data are characterized by several important features: they are 
defined for each individual child, they represent the order and timing of a longitudinal 
sequence of experiences and events, they retain a comparable quality for multistate 
comparison, and they are comprehensive , including all children who enter the child 
welfare system during the periods of observation. The fundamental operating process of 
the child welfare system is observed in the actual movements of children-transitions into 
placements, between placements, out of substitute care, and potentially back into care. 
The time-based organization of events allows application of a wide range of multivariate 
event-history techniques. 



Child record : 

Unique Identifier 

State 

County 

Date of Birth 

Gender 

Race/Ethnicity 



2 The Archive project appreciates the depth of information available in many of the child welfare tracking 

systems. In addition to the core model described in this report, all ot the data provided from each state is retained by 
the Archive in an extended module of the database. These data can be exploited on a state-to-state basis to support 
analyses that cannot be addressed with the full six-state database. 
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The idea of a spell in substitute care is a key methodological concept that will 
underlie most of the comparative analysis work that follows. A spell is defined as a 
continuous episode spent in out-of-home child welfare arrangements. A spell begins 
with a new foster care placement, and continues until reunification, adoption, or any 
other discharge from the child welfare system. One child can experience multiple spells 
by leaving and reentering the substitute care system. Although a single spell can, and 
often does, include a sequence of movement through two or more physical placements, it 
always reflects an uninterrupted period in the care and custody of the state. Most of the 
descriptive work done to date with Archive information has focused on spells because 
of their clear substantive importance and their comparative simplicity— a child is either in 
substitute care or not. 3 

By aggregating the Archive data in one manner, we can readily obtain 
descriptions of state foster care caseloads, their composition, and how they change over 
time. By looking at the histories of different subgroups of children, we can compare and 
analyze differential patterns of entry to foster care, the length of time spent in care, and 
the likelihood of reentry to care. Because these subgroups can be defined by a number 
of different criteria— by characteristics of the children (gender, age, race/ethnicity), by 
characteristics of their child welfare experience (children in kinship care settings, 
children who have reentered care, children who are adopted from care, etc.), or by 
external attributes (children from the city, the cohort of children entering in 1991, 
children from California)— a wide range of important issues can be analyzed and 
evaluated. 

Special Archive Definitions 

Because each state’s definition of its own foster care population is unique, the 
Archive applied standard definitional criteria to the data from all states. To be included 
in the comparative analyses: 

• children must have entered foster care before the age of 18, 

• children must be in state care for reasons of dependency, abuse, or neglect , and 

• the substitute care placement must be state supervised and publicly supported. 

After preliminary analysis, three additional modifications were made to enhance the 
comparability of Archive data across states: 

• Spells in care that lasted fewer than 5 days were excluded from analyses because 
the shorter spells, which are typically court-vacated protective custodies, tend to 
be reported only in certain states, seriously distorting duration comparisons. 



Because spells concatenate sequential placements into one episode, they ignore a significant dimension of 
the child’s placement history. Concern about the movement of children between placements, emphasizing the 
potential instability and disruptiveness of the foster care experience, has generated much study, especially as one 
component of the discussions on permanency in foster care. Concern for the number and types of placement changes 
deserves attention, and the Archive database does contain the placement-specific event data necessary to support such 
work. The present effort, however, focuses on child welfare histories from the broader perspective of the spell. 
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When spells were terminated for exit reasons other than reunification or adoption, 
and reentry then occurred within 1 week, the gap was “bridged” and the two 
separate spells treated as one single spell. This change was needed to remove 
certain “paper change” events that are recorded in the state data systems and to 
adjust for local differences in reporting sensitivity. 

State policies regarding the participation of older adolescents (young adults) in 
foster care vary widely. To avoid confusion, spells described here are “ended” 
just after the eighteenth birthday, even if the youth actually remained in state 
care. A separate analysis of the adolescent population in foster care that will 
include these cases is forthcoming. 



TABLE 1 

Multistate Foster Care Data Archive: State Data Sources 





Child Welfare Agencv 


California 


Department of Social Services 


Illinois 


Department of Children and 
Family Services 


Michigan 


Family Independence Agency 


Missouri 


Department of Social Services 


New York 


Department of Social Services 


Texas 


Department of Protective and 
Regulatory Services 



Information System 


Full data 
coverage 


Foster Care Information System 
(FCIS) 


1988-94 


Child and Youth Centered 
Information System (CYCIS) 


1975-94 


Children's Services Management 
Information System (CSMIS) 


1981-94 


Alternative Care Tracking System 
(ACTS) 


1982-94 


Child Care Review Service 
(CCRS) 


1982-94 


Foster Care, Adoption, and 
Conservatorship Tracking 
System (FACTS) 


1985-94 
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A Profile of the Archive Data 

The six states participating in this project, the agencies responsible for child 
welfare in these states, and their child welfare information systems are all listed in Table 
1. Each of these agencies provide the Archive with individual case records extending 
back for as long as their data are available. We actively process the data in each state 
from the earliest date in which the database contains the complete population of 
children in substitute care. 4 In Illinois, Michigan, Missouri, and New York, we retain all 
data from 1983 through 1994. The other starting dates are 1985 for Texas and 1988 for 
California. Thus, complete Archive information is valid from January 1988 through 
December 1994. This six-state, 7-year series is used as the basis for most of the analyses 
described in this report. For certain specific topics, the four-state, 12-year data (1983-94) 
is also used to provide an extended perspective. 

Table 2 provides an overview of the populations contained in the Archive 
database. The combined 1988-94 data describes the foster care histories of well over 
one-half million (593,509) children, each of whom had at least one substitute care 
experience during this time period. These counts of children are unduplicated, meaning 
that each child is counted only once in the tallies, no matter how many times he or she 
entered and left substitute care. About one-fifth of these children (1 18,329) were 
already in care at the start of the time period in January 1988. The remaining 475,180 
entered substitute care for the first time during the period of observation. As would be 
expected, the largest states (California and New York) account for the highest number 
of foster care cases although, as will be seen, there is not a completely direct relation 
between a state’s total child population and its child welfare population. 

During this same time period, there were 1 10,982 reentries to substitute care. 
These are cases in which a child who was previously discharged from care is readmitted 
and placed in a new out-of-home arrangement. Unlike the child counts, the reentry 
numbers are counts of episodes, and the same child may be counted more than once as a 
reentrant. Adding all of these numbers: the counts of children already in the system in 
January 1988, those that entered for the first time from 1988 through 1994, and the 
number of reentry episodes, we obtain a count of the total number of placement 
episodes observed in the data. For the six-state, 7-year data, the Archive contains 
information on 704,491 discrete episodes, or spells, in substitute care. 

The last few rows in Table 2 describe the holdings of the 12-year four-state 
Archive database. This subset of the Archive contains information of 447,141 children 
and 547,01 1 spells in placement. The numbers are smaller than for the 7-year data 
because of the absence of information on California and Texas child welfare activity, but 
are larger for the four states represented because they contain an additional 5 years of 
case tracking information. 



4 Completeness is a key methodological point. Because of the temporal focus and reliance on entrance 

cohort data, it is necessary that all children who contact the system be included. The use of cross-sectional or other 
incomplete data to retrospectively describe durations and exit dynamics, for example, can lead to significant bias 
because children with longer durations in care would be overrepresented (many of the short-term cases having already 
left the system). 
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TABLE 2 



Multistate Foster^ Care Data Archive Profile of Data Contents 



Six-State, 7-Year Data: 1988-94 





California 


Illinois 


Michigan 


Missouri 


NewYork 


Texas 


Six State 
Total 


Count of children in substitute 
care on January 1 , 1988 


45,985 


15,323 


9,830 


5,377 


35,613 


6,201 


118,329 


Count of children in substitute 
care on Decenber 31,1 994 


85,673 


43 , 71 1 


1 1,805 


8,873 


57,474 


1 1,781 


219,317 


Total N of children in 7-year 
dataset (unduplicated count) 


228,080 


79.385 


48,035 


31,373 


163,001 


43,635 


593,509 


Total N of out-of-home episodes 
in 7-year dataset {some children 
have multiple spells in care) 


264,863 


98.51 1 


59,274 


40,580 


189,007 


52,256 


704,491 


Four-State, 12-Year Data: 


1983-94 
















— 


Illinois 


Michigan 


Missouri 


NewYork 


— 


Four State 
Total 


Total N of children in 12-year 
dataset (unduplicated count) 


— 


106,610 


69,187 


47,125 


224,219 


— 


447,141 


Total N of out-of-home episodes 
in 12-year dataset (some children 
have multiple spells in care) 


— 


136,581 


86,664 


60,480 


263,286 


— 


547 , 01 1 
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FOSTER CARE CASELOADS 

The most familiar indicator used for describing the child welfare system is the 
count of children in substitute care at a given point in time. Figure 1 shows the size of 
the combined six-state foster care population from 1983 through 1994. Substantial 
growth continues through the entire period. The combined six-state caseload of 
218,332 children at the end of 1994 is more than double the 1983 caseload size of 
88,343. This change reflects double-digit average annual growth rates and cumulative 
growth of 147 percent over the full 12 years. Estimates of the entire U.S. foster care 
population for the same time period are also displayed for comparison. The foster care 
census and the growth trend of the six Archive states can be seen to parallel the national 
estimates across the entire interval. Throughout this time, these six states contained 
roughly one-half of the nation’s foster care population. Although we do not claim that 
the Archive data is fully representative of the nation’s foster care system, these states 
mirror national patterns in fundamental ways. 

FIGURE 1 

Foster Care Census by Year: Six- State Archive Counts * and 
VCIS National Estimates ** 




♦Counts for California I9K3-N7 and Texas I9N3-K4 from published state data. 

♦♦American Public Welfare Association. Voluntary Coupe rati ve Information System Rcrearch Notes: "U.S. Child Substitute Care Row Data for 
FYI993 and Trends in the State Child Substitute Care Populations" 



Foster care caseload growth is apparent within each of the six Archive states 
during these 12 years. The two largest states (California and New York) together 
contain over two-thirds of the children in the pooled foster care population in any year 
(Figure 2 and Table 3). In Michigan, which shows the slowest overall increase, the 
caseload still grew by 65 percent during this time. California’s foster care population is 
not only the largest, but with 163 percent cumulative increase, is also the second-fastest 
growing, after Illinois at 232 percent. Although all states show increases, the patterns of 
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change are not identical, as shown in Table 3. Most of New York’s growth occurred in 
a single 3-year period from 1987 through 1989, when the caseload increased by a total 
of 103 percent. Since 1991, this trend has reversed, showing a 10 percent decrease. The 
brief period of hypergrowth experienced in New York is not an isolated occurrence. 

This trend was echoed to a lesser extent in California during the same years, and 
sustained rapid growth also is seen during the most recent period in Illinois, where the 
caseload more than doubled in the 4 years from 1991 through 1994. 

Caseload size is an extremely useful indicator of the magnitude of child welfare 
issues and helps us to quickly identify the most obvious trends in the use of foster care 
arrangements. But the number of children in substitute care, and changes such as the 
recent growth trend, result from a complex set of underlying processes and conditions. 
The makeup of a state’s foster care population shifts continuously. Foster care is a 
service intervention that, by design, is often implemented on a short-term basis. Children 
enter and leave substitute care placements daily. When the aggregate caseload size 
appears stable over time, it is because the various forces that cause children to move in 
and out of care are at equilibrium. One way to describe changes in the size of the foster 
care caseload is as the result of an imbalance between entrances and exits. Whether 
new admissions are rising or falling, the net population will grow as long as the number 
of entrants exceeds the number of children discharged. Equalizing entries and 
discharges stabilizes the caseload at its current level. This important relation between 
admissions, discharges, and caseload change is simple in form and has unambiguous 
implications— to reduce the size of the substitute care population, the number of children 
discharged must exceed the number of new entries for a continuing period of time. 5 



This apparently simple calculus becomes more complex for the planner intent on reducing the caseload 
size, because any program or policy shift designed to affect one of these two components can also cause changes in the 
other. For example, we might expect that placement prevention and diversion programs would decrease foster care levels by 
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TABLE 3 

State Foster Care Census and Annual Percent Caseload Change by Year 



End-of-year Counts 





California* 


Illinois 


Michigan 


Missouri 


New York 


Texas* 


Total 


1983 


32,520 


13,170 


7,779 


5,219 


25,709 


4,992 


89,389 


1984 


36,540 


13,145 


8,380 


5,129 


25,480 


4,996 


93,670 


1985 


39,666 


13,091 


8,741 


5,218 


25,644 


6,152 


98,512 


1986 


43,599 


13,363 


8,961 


5,224 


27,472 


6,058 


104,677 


1987 


49,990 


15,310 


9,828 


5,367 


35,566 


6,195 


122,256 


1988 


57,150 


16,982 


10,288 


5,589 


46,318 


6,704 


143,031 


1989 


68,120 


19,048 


10,974 


6,291 


58,550 


7,834 


170,817 


1990 


70,826 


21,484 


1 1,602 


6,757 


62,787 


8,560 


182,016 


1991 


72,087 


26,010 


1 1 ,972 


7,279 


63,853 


9,388 


190,589 


1992 


74,875 


30,801 


1 1 ,707 


7,781 


62,000 


10,21 1 


197,375 


1993 


79,448 


36,097 


1 1,372 


8.387 


60,160 


10,958 


206,422 


1994 


85,367 


43,71 1 


1 1 ,805 


8,873 


57,474 


1 1,781 


219,01 1 


Percent Change 
















California* 


Illinois 


Michigan 


Missouri 


New York 


Texas* 


Total 


1983-84 


12.4% 


-0.2% 


7.7% 


-1.7% 


-0.9% 


0. 1 % 


4.8% 


1984-85 


8.6% 


-0.4% 


4.3% 


1.7% 


0.6% 


23.1% 


5.2% 


1985-86 


9.9% 


2.1% 


2.5% 


0.1% 


7.1% 


-1.5% 


6.3% 


1986-87 


14.7% 


14.6% 


9.7% 


2.7% 


29.5% 


2.3% 


16.8% 


1987-88 


14.3% 


10.9% 


4.7% 


4.1% 


30.2% 


8.2% 


1 7.0% 


1988-89 


19.2% 


12.2% 


6.7% 


12.6% 


26.4% 


16.9% 


19.4% 


1989-90 


4.0% 


12.8% 


5.7% 


7.4% 


7.2% 


9.3% 


6.6% 


1990-91 


1.8% 


21.1% 


3.2% 


7.7% 


1.7% 


9.7% 


4.7% 


1991-92 


3.9% 


18.4% 


-2.2% 


6.9% 


-2.9% 


8.8% 


3.6% 


1992-93 


6.1% 


17.2% 


-2.9% 


7.8% 


-3.0% 


7.3% 


4.6% 


1993-94 


7.5% 


21.1% 


3.8% 


5.8% 


-4.5% 


7.5% 


6.1% 



*Counts for California 1983-87, Texas 1983-84 from published stase data. 



Recent caseload activity, expressed by the number of admissions, the number of 
discharges, and the resulting net change in the caseload size is broken down on a 
monthly basis for the six Archive states combined in Figure 3. 6 The predominant 
pattern is that the admissions outnumber discharges, so the difference between them— 
net change— tends to stay above zero. Net growth for the six states was highest 
between 1988 and early 1990 (averaging over +2,000 per month) and it has dropped to 
an average monthly level of under +1,000 since mid- 1990. Another trend evident in 



reducing the number of admissions. However, if these programs selectively influence the type of child who is admitted, 
they might also drive down discharge levels in the near future. Similarly, program initiatives intended to remove increased 
numbers of children from state care can fail to produce significant reductions in the caseload if they target children who 
would leave soon anyway, or if they lead to an increase in reentry. The point is not to claim that such efforts are necessarily 
flawed, but that the impacts of simple “fixes” are often smaller than anticipated, unless they affect the underlying dynamics 
of the flow of children through care. 

° All of the “monthly” counts presented in this section arc actually 3-month moving averages of counts. This 

procedure was used to “smooth” the time series. There is significant month-to-month variability in these counts that makes 
it more difficult to see patterns. By removing some of the ‘'noise” in these data via smoothing procedures, we hope to 
preserve and clarify the underlying trends. 
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FIGURE 3 

Foster Care Admissions, Discharges, and Net Change 
Six States Combined (3-month smoothed average counts ) 



'Admissions 

‘Discharges 




Figure 3 is the regular seasonal variation in the discharges from foster care. In every 
year, discharges increase by over 1 ,000 cases per month during the summer, and then 
return to their springtime level the following autumn. It is assumed that the higher 
discharge levels during the summer are primarily related to the school calendar (to 
minimize disruption for the child) and possibly to the agency reporting calendar as well. 
This regular increase in exits is reflected in the fluctuation of the net change statistic, 
which also tends to drop during the summer months. The combined foster care 
population of the six states actually decreased during specific months in the summers of 
1990 through 1993. 

Monthly trends in net change in the foster care population in each state, classified 
by spell sequence, are shown in Figure 4. The darker line in each chart corresponds to 
net changes in the numbers of children in their first spell in care, the lighter line to net 
changes among reentrants to care-children in their second (or higher) spell. Each state 
shows a significant amount of month-to-month fluctuation in the net change of its 
caseload size. This “ebb and flow” pattern highlights the fact that the caseload 
processing operations within the child welfare agencies are not smooth and routine- 
information that is not apparent when we just look at successive annual foster care 
counts. The pronounced seasonal regularity observed in the pooled data-the drop in 
net change during the summer that results from increased discharges-is noticeable in all 
six states. This seasonal shift persists whether the prevailing pattern of change is 
towards growth, decline, or stability-and appears to apply both for first spells and for 
reentry spells. 

Comparison of the monthly levels of net change in the populations of first-time 
entrants to those among children reentering care suggests that these two groups are 
quite different. Changes in the populations of children in their first spell in care can be 
quite dramatic. Each of the largest shifts in net monthly change involves only first-spell 
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FIGURE 4 

Smoothed Monthly Net Change in Foster Care Caseloads 
by State and Spell Sequence 

California Michigan 




cases. Examples include the rapid decrease in the caseloads of California and New York 
between 1989 and 1990, the sustained decrease in Michigan during most of 1992 and 
early 1993, and the sustained growth in Illinois from late 1990 through 1994. By 
contrast, the net change for reentry spells stays remarkably constant, even during these 
periods of significant growth or decline in the total foster care population. 
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FIGURE 5 

Smoothed Monthly Foster Care Admissions and Discharges 
by Spell Sequence: Illinois and New York, 1983-94 



Illinois 




New York 




Figure 5 provides a view of foster care caseload dynamics using examples from 
New York and Illinois, two of the states in which the Archive has a 12-year series of data 
available. The lines in these two charts represent admissions and discharges from first 
spells and admissions and discharges from reentry spells, reported monthly from 1983 
through 1994. (Net change, as discussed above, can be obtained by subtracting 
discharges from admissions.) This longer-term data series gives us a different vantage 
point for evaluating trends. The patterns described from the 7-year data-such as regular 
seasonal change in discharges, ongoing but less-predictable fluctuation in admissions, 
and only minor dynamics in reentry spell admissions or discharges— are all evident in 
these graphs also. What is new here is a perspective about the relationship between 
admissions and discharges. In both Illinois and New York, the only substantial long-term 
changes in foster care population dynamics between 1983 and 1994 involved first 
admissions to care. For Illinois, first admissions rose steadily from 1987 through 1990, 
then this growth accelerated through 1994. For New York, first admissions grew 
dramatically from 1986 through 1989, fell rapidly from 1989 until 1991, and then 
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decreased slowly through 1994. During the same time period, there was no long-term 
change in discharges from first spell in Illinois and a very small increase in reentry spell 
activity. In New York, discharges from first spells grew moderately from 1989 through 
1991, but did not approach the earlier increase in admissions in magnitude. Compared to 
admissions patterns, the discharge data look relatively flat except for the seasonal 
changes. This seeming inflexibility of discharge levels, even as admission levels change, 
should be a matter of concern for foster care agencies and a topic for continuing 
research activity. On the surface, it appears that the processes involved in moving 
children out of the foster care system are constrained or limited in some way, possibly by 
factors like administrative thresholds in agency or court capacity. 
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ENTRY PATTERNS AND CHARACTERISTICS OF NEW ENTRANTS 

Discussion in the previous section was based entirely on counts of children in 
care at a particular time and on the numbers of children entering and leaving foster care 
spells. These caseload-level descriptions are valuable for describing the magnitude of 
child welfare activity, defining the volume of service demands on the agencies, and for 
monitoring the dynamic behavior of foster care populations over time. Our focus now 
shifts toward examining the processes that bring children into care or that result in 
children staying in care. Understanding patterns and changes in these processes will 
encourage comparison between state systems, help us better understand the differences 
we observed at the caseload level, and suggest approaches to policy questions that 
relate directly to practice issues in child welfare. 

First Admissions to Care : Incidence Rates 

The moment of initial admission of a child to foster care-the time at which the 
state first assumes care and custody-defines the starting point of every individual foster 
care history. This is the “front door” to the foster care system. Decisions made about 
whether or not to admit children and the characteristics of children admitted can have a 
profound impact on the future size and composition of the child welfare population. 

Looking at the populations of children entering care for the first time should be a 
useful starting point for examining foster care processes. Clearly, the number of children 
who live in a given state strongly influences the number of children who enter foster 
care in that state, so comparison between states is helped by adjusting our statistics to 
account for population size differences. Figure 6 shows annual rates of first entry to 
foster care for the six states-the total number of new entrants relative to the child 
population in each state. These are incidence rates of first entry that can be interpreted 
as the number of children that first enter foster care during the year per 1,000 children in 
the state. Incidence rates are true measures of the “risk” of entering care, and are highly 
comparable across states. 

The foster care entry rates shown in Figure 6 do not follow a simple pattern. 

There are clear differences in the entry levels for different states, and these rates can also 
change markedly over time within a single state. The most noticeable features of this 
graphic are the dramatic changes observed for New York-where the entry rates more 
than doubled between 1983 and 1989, and then fell again by almost one-half by 1994. 
The fact that such a rapid and major fluctuation in entry rates was possible within a 
single state’s child welfare system should be noted by planners and managers alike. 

Other states show more gradual changes in entry rates over time. California shows a 
slight decrease since 1988. Texas, Michigan, and Missouri show slight increases over 
10- and 12-year periods. Entry rates in Illinois stayed level at around 2 per 1,000 
children between 1983 and 1986 and then more than doubled to over 4 per 1,000 by 
1994. 
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FIGURE 6 

Annual Incidence Rates of First Entry to Foster Care, by State 
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1983 1984 1985 1986 1987 1988 

* 1983-87 California and 1983-84 Texas data not available. 
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1990 1991 



1992 1993 



1994 



The other striking finding in this comparison is that prevailing levels of entry rates 
vary so widely across these six states. In 1994, just over one out of every 1,000 children 
in Texas entered the child welfare system. In Michigan, the 1994 level was slightly over 
2 per thousand; in Missouri, California, and New York it was around 3 per thousand; 
and in Illinois it was over 4 per thousand. A child in Illinois is twice as likely as a child 
from Michigan, and four times as likely as a child from Texas, to enter a foster care 
placement. For a social service intervention that is defined similarly in all of the states, 
these between-state differences in intake are very large. Entry levels can vary because 
of differences in the proportion of children who need child welfare services and/or 
because of differing propensities of the state agencies to remove children from troubled 
homes. The extent of state-to-state variability observed here strongly suggests that the 
state agencies apply different standards and have different thresholds for entry to foster 
care. 

Age at Entry 

The period of rapid growth in foster care caseloads during the late 1980s was 
accompanied by a shift in the age distributions of children admitted to substitute care for 
the first time. The main change was a striking increase in the percentage of infants 
entering care, which was balanced by a noticeable decrease in the percentage of 
children entering care as adolescents. Figure 7 illustrates these changes by dividing the 
Archive population into three entry cohorts-children who entered from 1983-86, 1987- 
89, and 1990-94-and showing the distribution of entrants by single years of age. From 
the ages of 1 through 12, almost identical patterns applied to all three cohorts. But while 
just over 15 percent of the 1983-86 entry group were infants, almost one-quarter of the 
later cohorts were infants. Over three times as many children under the age of 1 year 
enter care than do children at the age of 1 year. 
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FIGURE 7 

Age at First Entry to Foster Care, by Date of Entry 
Percentage Distribution for Six States Combined 
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The influence of younger children on the foster care population is also evident in 
Figure 8, which presents incidence rates of entry for two age groups, children 0 to 4 
years of age and children 5-17. In the six states combined, the younger children are 
around twice as likely to enter care than the older children-a pattern that persists in 
each of the six states. The most interesting observation from this figure is that entry rate 
trends over time are very stable among the 5-17 year-old group compared to those of the 
0-4 year-old group. With the exception of Texas and the growth years in New York, the 
5-17 year-old entry rates remain at a level of close to 2 entrants per thousand children 
across each state. Almost all year-to-year volatility in entry rates within a state, and most 
of the state-to-state differences, are due to changes in the entry rate levels of the 0-4 
year-old group. 

Race and Ethnicity 

All states classify foster children by primary racial and ethnic characteristics. 
Although these categories sometimes lack precision, involvement in foster care does 
vary along ethnic and racial lines, and these patterns do differ among the states. Figure 
9 shows annual shifts from 1988 through 1994 in the racial/ethnic composition of new 
entry cohorts for each Archive state. When pooled, the six-state totals present a 
relatively stable distribution across ethnic categories for the 7 years. However, the 
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FIGURE 8 

Incidence Rate of First Entry to Foster Care by Year and Age at Entry 
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separate state figures show that this apparent stability results from averaging across 
dynamic state patterns. Most noticeably, the African American share of new entrants is 
decreasing in California as the Hispanic share increases. The share of white entrants is 
decreasing in Illinois, Michigan, and Missouri as the African American share increases. 
The overall racial/ethnic composition of the foster care population also varies greatly by 
state. African American children are the clear majority of foster children in Illinois and 
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FIGURE 9 

Racial/Ethnic Distribution at First Entry to Foster Care by Year 
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the largest group in New York. White children are the clear majority in Missouri. 
Michigan has relatively even shares of African American and white children while 
California and Texas have large percentages of white, African American, and Hispanic 
children. 
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THE DURATION OF SPELLS IN CARE 

The length of time that children spend in out-of-home care is a dynamic of much 
interest in child welfare. The duration of a spell in care is the amount of time that a child 
is separated from the home environment. Duration also determines the amount of state 
resources required to support the child’s stay in care. Combined across many children, 
duration effects have a huge influence on the size of foster care caseloads. Duration 
varies for different groups of children. Identifying and understanding which groups of 
children have tended to stay in care for longer spells helps to explain how caseloads 
have remained high and helps child welfare agencies identify children particularly at risk 
of long-term stays in care. 

Entry statistics tell us how many children come into the system. Duration 
distributions tell us how long they stay. Together, these two components fully explain 
the size of a foster care population at a point in time. If entries increase and average 
duration remains stable, the caseloads grow; and if entries remain fixed while average 
durations increase, the caseloads grow. Because entry rates and duration distributions 
can change independently, separate analysis of these components provides a rich 
description of the dynamics underlying a child welfare system. 

Although measuring the duration of foster care episodes is conceptually 
straightforward, it is methodologically complex. Full enumeration of durations is 
impractical, as it requires the observation of entry cohorts until such time as all children 
have exited from care. Most work that has been done in this area has used cross- 
sectional samples of exit cohorts, which can produce biased estimates that exaggerate 
the contribution of short-term spells. Fortunately, empirical tools such as event history 
methods allow us to estimate and analyze duration distributions from longitudinal 
datasets that contain many incomplete (censored) observations. 

Estimated Median Durations in Care 

The length of time that we expect a child to remain in care varies widely among 
the six states and among different characteristic population subgroups. Table 4 
presents estimated median durations (expressed in months) for all first spells in care 
during the 7-year period from 1988 through 1994. The median of a duration distribution 
is the point in time by which one-half of the children have experienced the event of 
interest (exit from care) while the other half have not. Most of the discussion of 
durations will summarize duration distributions by their median value. The first row in 
Table 4 presents statewide medians, followed by medians classified by region, 
race/ethnicity, age at entry, year of entry, and type of discharge from care. 

Statewide medians vary from under 8 months in Missouri to over 2.5 years in 
Illinois. Thus, we would expect that it would take over four times as long for half of the 
children to leave a typical foster care entry cohort in Illinois as it would for a similar 
group in Missouri. Texas and Michigan both have relatively short medians of 1 year or 
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less. The estimated median duration for California is around 1.5 years and for New York 
is around 2 years. 

In most states, median durations are high for children from the primary urban 
regions, for African American children, and for children who enter care as infants. There 
are exceptions: in Missouri, median durations are higher for white children and in Texas 
and Missouri , the median durations for the urban regions are lower than those for the 
balance of the state. Certain contrasts are quite striking, especially in Illinois, where the 
median duration for children from the Chicago region is four times greater than that for 
children from the rest of the state, and where the duration for African American children 
is over four times as long as that for white children. 

In five of the six states observed, children who entered foster care during infancy 
had substantially longer median durations than all other children. The one exception 
was Illinois, where the median durations were high for all children who entered their first 
spell in care before age 12 In all six states, children who first entered care during 
adolescence had shorter median durations than other children. This last observation is 
partially explained by the fact that the maximum possible duration for older children is 
bounded at the time remaining until their eighteenth birthday. 

The trends in duration patterns over time, as measured by the median durations 
for successive entry cohorts from 1988 on, also differ across states. In California and 
New York, median spell durations have been getting shorter over the 7 years observed. 
Michigan and Texas have maintained fairly stable duration patterns over this period. 
Illinois and Missouri both appear to exhibit increases in the median length of stay. 
Estimation of median durations is not possible for several of the most recent cohorts 
because too few children had exited by the end of the observation period to provide a 
sound basis for this estimate. 

The median durations presented by discharge type are slightly different from the 
others, but produce a clear pattern. 7 In all states, the median duration for spells that 
ended in reunification with the child’s family was much shorter than the overall 
statewide median, and the median duration for spells that ended with an adoption was 
much longer than the overall statewide median. 

Analysis of Duration Patterns Across States 

The lengths of time children spend in first spells in foster care clearly vary across 
states and for different types of children within states. The univariate medians described 
above showed that duration differs significantly by state, by region within the state, by 
the racial/ethnic characteristics of the children, and by the ages at which the children 
first enter foster care. We know that race, region, and age composition are interrelated 
variables and that they are distributed differentially in each of the Archive states. 



There is a methodological issue here. Unlike all of the other medians, where information from the 
censored spells contributed to the final estimate, the medians computed for discharge destination groups could only 
use information from already-completed spells, as discharge destination is an attribute of the exit from care. If many 
of the spells still open at the end of 1994 result in reunifications or adoptions, these estimates might well become 
larger as the observation period is extended. 
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TABLE 4 

Median Duration (in Months ) of First Placement Spell by Region, 
Race/Ethnicit j. Age at_ Entry and Discharge. Destination „• 1988-94 





California 


Illinois 


Michigan 


Missouri 


NewYork 


Texas 


Statewide 


17.2 


32.7 


1 1.8 


7.8 


23.0 


8.4 


Region 


Primary urban region* 


20.9 


58.4 


18.0 


5.8 


31.7 


7.2 


Balance of state 


15.4 


14.4 


9.1 


8.7 


13.4 


9.1 


Race/Ethnicity 


White 


14.1 


12.8 


9.9 


8.1 


12.6 


8.0 


African American 


28.3 


51.8 


14.5 


7.0 


31.6 


8.7 


Hispanic 


14.2 


20.9 


8.0 


3.3 


21.6 


8.1 


Other 


12.5 


16.8 


10.6 


7.6 


25.0 


9.7 


Age at Entry 


Less than 1 year 


24.4 


41.4 


18.5 


14.7 


42.0 


10.9 


1 to 2 years 


17.9 


45.2 


12.4 


8.6 


27.8 


7.2 


3 to 5 years 


17.2 


47.6 


12.1 


8.9 


27.4 


7.0 


6 to 8 years 


17.3 


47.2 


12.9 


7.1 


27.6 


8.1 


9 to 1 1 years 


17.0 


39.6 


12.0 


7.8 


24.2 


9.4 


1 2 to 14 years 


11.9 


19.6 


8.4 


6.0 


13.2 


9.8 


1 5 to 17 years 


8.6 


10.3 


6.0 


3.9 


10.3 


7.0 


Year of Entry 


1988 


20.7 


15.7 


10.7 


5.8 


30.6 


7.4 


1989 


18.1 


18.2 


1 1.7 


6.7 


27.3 


9.4 


1990 


15.9 


23.1 


1 1.8 


7.2 


20.4 


8.5 


1991 


14.9 


37.1 


1 1.9 


7.9 


19.9 


8.2 


1992 


16.5 


n/a 


1 1.5 


7.1 


18.7 


8.5 


1993 


16.2 


n/a 


12.0 


8.8 


18.8 


8.6 


1994 


n/a 


n/a 


n/a 


1 1.0 


n/a 


7.7 


Discharge to: 


Reunification 


5.6 


5.1 


5.9 


2.8 


8.6 


4.1 


Adoption 


32.0 


34.3 


27.6 


25.3 


44.7 


29.0 


Other 


17.3 


5.6 


5.6 


2.5 


9.0 


13.6 



Median duration is estimated using Kaplan-Meier method. 

* Los Angeles County. CA: Cook County. 1L: Wayne County. Ml: Jackson County and St. Louis. MO: New York City. NY: Harris and Dallas Counties. TX. 



Therefore, it is reasonable to question whether some of the variation in spell durations 
that we attribute to any of these variables might be explained simply by their 
relationship one of the other variables. 
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